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The purpose of this booklet is to bring a 
new awareness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people of our rich natural resource 
heritage, its history, its present, and its 
future. To know our land is to love it 
and cherish it and protect it from the 
ravages both of nature and man. 
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Introduction and History 


Utah is a panorama of peaked mountains, lush 
valleys, wind-swept rock, tortuous canyons, and 
desolate deserts. Into this once forbidding wilder- 
ness came some of the most incredible characters in 
the history of the West. Stories of these men and 
their experiences in taming the land make the his- 
tory of Utah an epic of hardship, determination, and 
triumph. 

The 13 eastern colonies had declared their inde- 
pendence and were organizing a united government 
when explorers were just discovering the land that 
is now Utah. The first recorded expedition to enter 
Utah was that of Fathers Escalante and Domingues, 




In beautiful settings lil<e tills, Utah's first settlers These primitive furnaces and ovens stand as monumer 

built their ranches and farms and started a new life. to the faith and courage of Utah’s pioneer ironmakers 


Basin. The route of these trading parties beeainc 
known as “The Old Spanish Trail.” 

Opening the Region 

It was not Spanish travel in the south but rather 
British and American enterprise in the north which 
opened the Utah region. Utah’s unexplored wil- 
derness attracted the trapper and trader, who made 
contact with the Indians and started a profitable fur 
trade. Much of the geography of present-day Utah 
became known soon after these fur trappers entered 
the area. Two American trappers, James Bridger 


and Etienne Provost, independently discovered th 
Great Salt Lake in 1824 while searching for beaver 
Two years later, Jedediali S. Smith crossed Utah 01 
his way to southern California in what turned ou 
to be an American’s first overland journey througl 
the region. In his return to Utah the followinj 
year, he traveled eastward through the Siern 
Mountains and central Nevadc deserts, proving tha 
a white man could make the treacherous journey 
Smith became the first American to cross Utah botl 
from north to south and from west to east. 

Utah’s first white settlement is said to have been 
established by a trapper, Antoine Ilobidoux. As 
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early as 1832, Robidoux established a jx)st in the 
Uintah Basin near the confluence of the Uintah and 
Duchesne Rivers. Five years later, Philip Thomp- 
son and David Craig built “Fort Davy Crockett 
at Browns Hole. Fort Buenaventura was built by 
Miles Goodyear in the Weber River Valley at 
present-day Ogden. During the same period, other 
explorers and emigrants crossed Utah, leaving a 
legacy of letters and records which later pioneers 
used in establishing permanent settlements. 

Other fabled men of the trapping period were 
William L. Ashley, William L. Sublette, and Peter 
Skene Ogden. They brought back to the east 
stories as well as pelts and aroused considerable in- 
terest in the new area. Many of Utah’s cities and 
natural features are named after these early trapi>crs 
whose tales and discoveries contributed to the open- 
ing of this section of the West. However, by i8/|0 
the fur trade was doomed, for silk hats had caught 
the fashion and the demand for beaver ended. Rut 
interest in Utah was already being stimulated by an- 
other kind of venture. 

The first serious scientific explorations in the un- 
charted West were conducted by Captain B. L. E. 
Bonneville and Captain John C. Fremont. Bonne- 
ville himself did not enter Utah, although some of 
his men, led by Joseph Walker, explored the north 
end of the Great Salt I-ake region in 1833. Walker’s 
route from the Great Salt Lake to the Pacific Coast 
became the one over which thousands of gold 
seekers journeyed to California. Later, the first 
transcontinental railroad followed. part of the route. 

Fremont’s expeditions were more important, al- 
though his “discoveries” were actually explored by 
the earlier trappers. It was Fremont who produced 
scientific reports and maps of the West at a time 
when expanding America needed them. Four of 
Fremont’s five expeditions for the U.S. Government 
entered the region that is now Utah in 1843, 1844, 
1845 and 1854. 

Many California-bound emigrants pas.scd along 
the Spanish Trail through soutliern Utah during the 
18305, and several parties traveled through north- 
ern Utah before the Mormon settlers came. In 
1845, Kit Carson carved a trail for Fremont across 
the Salt Desert to California. This trail was later 
followed by the ill-fated Donner party, whose ex- 
pedition was a tragic chapter in the history of the 
West. The Donner party crossed the treacherous 


(right) The ghost town of Paria in Kane County tells a 
silent story of the hardships the early Mormons faced. 
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(above) A plaque matks the place at ''l■^olo In the 
Rock" where 250 Mormon settlors crossed the Colorado, 


white (le.scrl only to be trapped by wiiUcr snows in 
the Sierras, where more ilian half of Us members 
perished. ’I'he next year, in 1847, the first wave of 
the great Mormon migration from the Midwest en- 
tered Salt Lake Valltry. In tin? light of thi.s migra- 
firm, the pailres, for trapptrrs, explorers and Pacific 
migrants were only iransiciit shadow.s (tn the latul. 
'I’hc courage, resoorcefulncss, and determination of 
the Mormons helped to shape the destiny of Utah. 


Mortttou Seftlomenf 

For many, Utah is alino.si synonymons with Mor- 
inonism. Uiah‘.s history has het:n inextricably 
Ixiund with that of the Mormon people (memhers 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints) 
for over 100 years. Brigham Young and his groiij), 
the last of the main advance parly of Mormons, en- 
tered Salt Lake Valley on July 24, 1H47. Otlier 
Mormons arrived during the same summer. TItc 
pioneers immediately set about to irrigate the land, 
plant crops, huiUl a fort, ami explore the surround- 
ing countryside. The first hiws in llie region, issued 
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ns decrees by Brigham Young on July 25, related to 
land ownership and resource conservation. 

'I'hc first winter was mild, and in the spring of 
1848 the settlers i)lantcd several thousand acres of 
wheat and corn, One of Utah’s favorite talcs comes 
from this time when seagulls halted a famine by 
destroying hordes of crickets which were devouring 
the pioneers’ crops. The seagull later became the 
State bird. 

In December 1848, the Mormons prepared a doc- 
ument — said to have been 22 feet long and Irearing 
over 2,200 signatures — asking Congress to create a 
Territorial Government. Hut, by the time this 
petition was sent cast in May, the Mormons had 
already drafted a constitution for the provisional 
“State of Deseret.” “Deseret” was a Book of Mor- 
mon word meaning “honey bee.” Brigham Young 
was named governor and other Mormon leaders be- 
came government ofTicials. 

The State of Deseret held its first legislative ses- 
sion in July, 1849. The boundaries proposed for 
the Deseret included virtually all of what is now 
Utah, Nevada, the greater part of Arizona, portions 


of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Oregon, and New 
Mexico, as well as a strip of the southern California 
cojisr. In 1850, the Deseret legislature petitioned 
Congress for admission as a State. Although Con- 
gress didn't grant Deseret statehood, on September 
9, 1850, it created the Territory of Utah, naming 
Young the first territorial governor. By 1851, Mor- 
mons had built settlements down the mountain val- 
leys south from what was then called Great Salt 
Lake City, ant! a census taken by Yoimg indicated 
that 1 1,380 persons were living in Utah. Mormons 
continued to arrive by the thousands and the popu- 
lation reached 50,000 in 1856. Before Young died 
in 1877, he had directed the colonization of more 
than 350 communities in six Western States. 

Unfortunately, within a short lime, Mormon re- 
ligious beliefs led to great strain in territorial rela- 
tions between the Saints and Federal officials. Al- 
though it has been estimated that no more than 3 
percent of marriageable Mormon adults actually 
practiced polygamy, controversy over this aspect of 
Mormon life grew in the East. The Mormons de- 
nied charges that they were socially irresponsible and 
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The Brigham Young monument commemorates the Mormors arrival at Salt Lal<e Valley In the summer of 1 847. 


countered that Church doctrine on plural marriage 
actually represented a stern moral ethic. Mormon 
resentment was also aroused by the Federal “out- 
siders on the judiciary whose actions were not al- 
ways scrupulous. 

The bitterness culminated in the so-called “Utah 
War of 1857-58. President Huchanan terminated 
Voung's governorship and ordered the Army of 
the West to put down the “Mormon rebellion." 
Although some guerrilla warfare occurred, a seri- 
ous military showndown was averted through the 
mediation of Colonel Thomas L. Kaiie, a friend of 
the Mormons, In the midst of the turmoil, 30,000 
Mormons began another "Move," leaving Salt Ukc 
Valley and northern Utah to head south to Utah 
Valley. Other colonies of Mormons in Nevada and 
California were called back to Utah by Young. 

The Army established a camp west of Utah Lake 
and remained there until the beginning of the Civil 
War m i86i. A detacbment under Colonel Patrick 
E. Connor set up camp east of Salt Lake City in 
1 862. Connor, known as the father of Utah mining, 
encouraged prospecting among his troops and several 
important mineral deposits were discovered. He 
organized Utah’s first mining district in 1863. 
During the early i86o’s, the Mormon population 


wa.s in a stale of ferment. Many roUirnetl to their 
homes in northern Uiah, other.s coniimicd to lelo. 
cate in differem parts of the region. In iK6a, Con- 
gress pa.s.sed an inc/reclii:il anii-polygiiiny hill. With 
ihc creation of the State of Nevada and the Colo- 
rado Icrrilory, Utah was pared down in size. A 
"ghost government" of Deseret was seereily estab- 
lishcil, which held sessions for 9 years in the ho|)e 
that it would one day he recognized as the legal 
Stale (lovcrimicnt. ’i'he Ute Hlack Hawk War, 
Uialis last major Indian eonOici, hegan in 1865 and 
raged for three years. I''iniilly, completion of the 
iran.samtincntal railroad, markeil by the meeting of 
Union Pacific and Central I>aei(ic Railroads at 
Piomoutory in 1869, broke ilown forever the physi- 
cal isolation of the Mormons and hrouglu the pio- 
neer era to an end. The railroad and siihse(|uent 
development of Utah’s mining iinhistry hnuiglu a 
great inllux of noti-Mormons into Utah, 

The controversy over |iolygamy flaretl imeiinit- 
tcntly during the i87o’,s and iH8o’s. Congress 
passed several atui-polygamy hills which disfran- 
chised and imprisoned ihtnisands of Mormons, con- 
fiscated Church iiropeny. and aholislted female 
suffrage in Utah. Relations between Mormons and 
the Federal Covernment never became amicable 
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Built in a pure Corinthian style, the State Capitol at Salt Lake City is considered to be one of the finest in America. 
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until 1890 when Wilford WoodrufT, then President 
of the Church, issued a manifesto advising Mormons 
to abstain from polygamy. Following the mani- 
festo, polygamists were pardoned and their civil 
rights restored. Utah was finally admitted as the 
45th State on January 4, 1896. 

Utah Today 

Utah today is a modern, energetic State. It ranks 
Iiigh in agriculture and mineral production. The 
combination of its geographical location, expanding 
population, and great wealth of natural resources 
make Utah ideally suited to manufacturing, the 
State’s leading industry. Like the pioneer builders, 
Utahans continue to work for a growing and pros- 
j)erous economy. Their efforts, past and present, 
are aptly represented by the State’s symbol of a bee- 
hive and the motto “Industry.” 

Utah’s progressiveness is apparent in the techno- 
logical advances of a growing mineral industry, 
symbolized by the huge Bingham copper mine 
which produces a fourth of the Nation’s copper. 
Open-cut mining operations at Bingham started 
during the early 1900’s, and smelters subsequently 
were established at Magna, Garfield, Tooele, and 


Murray, making Utah the largest nonferrous smelt- 
ing center in the world. Recent years have also seen 
the boom of Utah’s oil and uranium industries. 

The livestock industry contributes greatly to the 
State’s economy. Major agricultural products in- 
clude wheat, alfalfa, hay, seed, potatoes, and sugar 
beets. The State’s natural scenic beauty and the 
many monuments to its pioneer day have prompted 
an evcr-increasing tourist trade. 

UliH’s people are vitally interested in music, art, 
literature and drama. The Tabernacle Organ and 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir are world-famed. The 
State has produced many prominent artists, sculptors, 
and writers. 

With over 983,000 people, Utah ranks 38th in 
population among the States. The State has one of 
the Nation’s highest birth rates and lowest death 
rates. Utah also boasts a higher proportion of col- 
lege students than any other State. Leading uni- 
versities in the State include the University of Utah 
at Salt Lake City, Utah State University at Logan, 
Weber State College at Cgden, and Brigham Young 
University at Provo. Utah’s major cities are Salt 
Lake City (capital), Cgden, Provo, Logan, Crem, 
Bountiful, Murray, and Brigham City. 
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Midway between Canada and Mexico, Utah stands 
near the center of the eleven Western States. The 
1 ith largest State in the Union, it encompasses some 
82,000 square miles, which includes 3,000 miles of 
water surface. Utah is bordered by Nevada on the 
west, Idaho and Wyoming to the north, Colorado 
to the east, and Arizona to the south. The south- 
eastern corner of Utah touches the only point in the 
United States where four State boundaries meet. 

The western part of Utah lies in the Great Basin, 
the largest closed basin in North America. The 
Great Basin is characterized by internal drainage- 
streams which flow into the Basin have no outlet to 
■ the sea. Narrow isolated mountain ranges and 
.sandy desert basins arc cy])ical of western Utah. 
The Cireat Salt Lake Desert lies in the northwest, 
and slightly east of tliis is famous Great Salt Lake. 
Approximately 50 miles wide and 75 miles long, it 
is the largest inland salt water body in the Western 
Hemisphere. With a salt content of about 25 per- 
e'em, the lake never freezes. 

Situated in a line slightly west of mid-Statc, the 
Wasaicli Mountains and adjacent highlands to their 
south mark the eastern boundary of the Great Basin. 
Along this mountainous backbone, covered with 
forests, rivers, and lakes, lie the most populous re- 
gions of the State. 

The Wasatch Mountain region receives 40 to 50 
inches of precipitation annually, which includes 
moderately heavy snowfall in the winter. However, 
precipitation is generally scant in Utah, varying 
widely in different parts of the State. Much of 
western and southeastern Utah receives less than 
10 inches a year, and the State average is 11.5 inches. 

South of the Wasatch Range, the high Sanpitch, 
Pahvant, and Tushar plateaus continue, merging 


The rugged shapes and stark formations of these canyon 
walls at Ziors National Park are eloquent testimonials 
to the fierce and ruthless power of forces of erosion. 
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(above) Ulah’s land forms arc quite varied, ranging from 
huge mountoin ranges to rolling hills and low flatlands. 


(right) These petrified logs from Blackwood Forest dale 
back many millions of years to an ancient geologic age. 


finally into a broken plateau region which extends 
across the Arizona boundary. The somheastern 
half of the State is part of the Colorado Plateau 
which also crosses into Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. This section, a region of high, flat table 
lands, is cut by narrow canyons and numerous val- 
leys. Through many of these canyons run streams 
which flow into the Colorado River. The scenic 
beauty of these colorful gorges and startling geo- 
logical formations in this area is preserved in parks, 
monuments, and recreational areas. 

Above this plateau area and extending eastward 
from the Wasatch Range are tiic Uinta Mountains, 
Utah s second principal mountain range. The 
Uintas dominate northeastern Utah and include the 
highest point in the State, King’s Peak, with an 
elevation of 13,9.18 feet. 

The eastern half of the State, in contrast to the 
western part, is drained by a continuous network 
of streams formed by the Green, Colorado, and San 
Juan Rivers, all draining eventually into the Gulf 
of California. 

Utah’s climate ranges from summer temperatures 
of over 100° F, which occur occasionally in nearly 
every part of the State, to winter lows of zero and 
below. Temperatures as extreme as 1 16° F in sum- 
mer and -50° F in winter have been recorded. 
Daily ranges of temperature are wide, and variations 
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up to 50° F within a 2,| hour peritKl arc not un- 
common. Hccati.'ic of the inoilcraling ciTect of thti 
Orc.at Salt Lake, [cinpcriiiiireH in Sail I,nkc City 
average alKuit V in July an.l 27" V in January. 

Uiah’.s rocks record naturiii events that: span a 
hillion-and-onc-half years, The Stale’, s olde.si rocks, 
iwlay found in small and widely .seaiiercd aren,s, 
yield only a fragmentary aecoimt of early geologic 
history. They indicate that there was once a lime 
when the Slate was submerged uiuler ancient ,seas, 
which eventually recctled, Then came an epoch 
when mountains were formed and huge rocks sank 
deep into the earth where they were recty,stal!izcd 
and possibly even melted. Some of these rocks, di,s- 
covered cast of I'urmingion in the Wa.saicit Moun- 
tains. have been estimated by radioaclivc dating to 
he alwut 1.6 hillioti years old, 

A period of widespread ero.sion reduced the early 
mountain ranges u, a lowland, which was finally 
submerged by the sea which moved in slowly from 
the west. During this fust major epoch of siihsid- 
ence, about a billion years ago. the sea reached as 
far cast as the site of the Uinta Moimiain.s. Sand, 
•mtd, and gravel that acciinuilatcd in this sea to a 
thickness of as much as five mile,s- now form tlic 
rocks in tlic core of the Uinta Mountains anil in 
small areas to the west. 

A second prolonged period of submergence began 




about 500 million years ago and continued with 
only minor interruptions for some 300 million years. 
Sandstone, shale, and fossil-bearing limestone ac* 
cumulated many miles deep in the broad, deep 
troughs in the western half of the State. Thinner 
deposits to the east indicate that the seas must have 
spread slowly across a broad shallow shelf, eventually 
covering most of the State. 

The 100 million years following this epoch of al* 
most continuous submergence was the era when 
dinosaurs roamed the earth. During this |x:riod the 
region remained a lowland characterized by small 
swamps and large expanses of red drifting sand. 

But then violent local earth movements once 
more raised the western half of the State above sea 
level. Mountains perhaps as high as the Himalayas 
were formed when the thick mass of limestone that 
had accumulated in the western troughs began to 
fold. Later, huge sheets of rock slid eastward from 
these mountains, breaking into the conglomerate of 
pebbles, sand, and stones that today extends north- 
easterly in a belt across the State. The eastern half 
of the State remained relatively undisturbed during 
this period. 

About 10 or 20 million years ago, the western 
part of the State, by then reduced to a lowland 
strewn with lava and volcanic ash, fractured in a 



(above) Bonneville Saifs Flats were formed from mineral 
deposits left long ago by the receding Lake Bonneville. 

(left) Bryce Canyon National Park’s "Wall of Windows” 
is visible from a trail named “Peek-a-Boo," 

north-south direction. Some blocks rose, ultimately 
liecoming the present mountain ranges, and others 
sank. Uplift of the ranges and depression of the 
valleys continues even today, as evidenced by the 
rather frequent earth tremors in the area. Erosion 
has stripped volcanic material and large masses of 
rock from many ranges, and the sediment now fills 
the intervening valleys in places to depths of many 
thousand feet. 

Vroni Ice to Salt — The Great Transition 

During the Ice Age which began about a million 
years ago, glaciers formed in the higher moun- 
tainous areas. The meltwater which accumulated 
in the Great Basin formed a fresh water body called 
Lake Bonneville. When this lake was at its largest, 
it submerged nearly a quarter of the State, and 
many present-day mountain ranges were islands in 
it. As the climate became warmer and drier, the 
glaciers receded and the lake started evaporating, 
eventually becoming the Great Salt Lake of today. 
Bonneville Salt Flats were also formed from mineral 
deposits left by Lake Bonneville’s receding waters. 
The old shorelines of Lake Bonneville can now be 
seen as terraces along the flanks of mountains; the 
highest of these terraces are almost a thousand feet 
above the valley floors. 
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Whcu IJriKluun Youuk a.ui hi.s \v,n\y of 

Mormon sciilcrs rcachwl ilu; siic of vSali Lalct; Cily 
in the Slimmer of „iic of their (irsi acts was to 
(Irvert City Creek onto the parched earth iint! plant 
a field of potatoes. 'I'luis, from the .Slate’s earliest 
history, water has been of vital concern to Utah’s 
population. Early selilenient was always lied to the 
streams that fiowed down from the nearby moun- 
tains, and even today, population centers cluster in 
the well-watered regions of the Wasatch I'roiu. 

_ With a generally dry climate, irrigation is a neccs- 
Mty to keep farmlands productive. About 85 per- 
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Through careful management of her wafer resources, Utah 
can alleviate shortages in the drier parts of the Slate. 
Reclamation's Flaming Gorge Dam is shown. 


Utah’s electric power generating capacity is about one 
million kilowatts, bolstering its economy subslaritiolly, 


cent of tile State’s farms, comprising nearly 1,200,000 
acres, are irrigated. Consitlcrablc quantities of 
water are also needed each year to meet Utah’s mu- 
nici]ial and industrial needs. Although this 
amounts to only onc-tenth of the water needed for 
irrigation, it is expected tliat by 1980 industrial 
needs will have increased 400 percent. 

Sources of Supply 

Utah’s numerous rivers contain more than suffi- 
cient water to meet these growing agricultural and 


industrial needs. The Colorado and Green Rivers 
slice across southeastern Utah in deep, rugged 
canyons. The Bear River, rising high in the Uinta 
Mountaim, winds back and forth across the Wyo- 
ming and Idaho boundaries five different times and 
terminates in the Great Salt Lake. The Weber 
River and its main tributary, the Ogden River, flow 
from the Wasatch Mountains also into the Great 
Salt Lake. Other major rivers in Utah include the 
San Juan which flows west into the Colorado; the 
Duchesne which flows south from the Uinta Moun- 
tains; the Jordan River flowing from Utah Lake to 
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ult ureai oaii j^akc; the bevicr River wliicii threads 
its way generally northward througli west-cciitral 
Utah; and the Virgin River, a triliiitary ot' the Uwer 
Colorado River. 

Where sufTicietu surface water is only occasionally 
available, a reliable source of underground water 
can often be obtained. Utah’s principal ground 
water resources are in the alluvial aquifers- iwous, 
water-bearing formations-in the Great Hasin area 
and the regions between mountain ranges or 
p ateaus within the Rocky Mountain and Colorado 
Plateaus. Using ground water for domestic, miini- 
cipal, industrial, and agricultural needs frequently 
costs less than die effort required to obtain and treat 
surface water. 

Despite Utah’s important rivers and sources of 
ground water, the State still suffers from water 
shortages m several areas. The crux of Utah's water 
problem lies not in the quantity of water available 
m the State, but in a lack of usable water when and 
where it is needed. Because of uneven stream 
How-not enough water in the streams at those 
times of the year when farms require it-and other 
factors two-thirds of Utah’s irrigated land needs ad- 
water The Weber River, for example, 
courses largely through habitable region, but much 
of rta aprtng flood flows from melting snow is lost 
■n the Great Salt Lake. Water is not always avail- 


iMvers ixxiuisc 

ihcy follow .Icep canyon courses, einergiiig onto ac- 
cessible fladand ai only a low points. (ii'ouikI water 
sources arc often ihicatcned by water stealing plaiUs, 
such as salt cellar, salt grass, and willows, which 
nlworh t|uamiiies of watei' that could otherwise be 
useil to meet inigaiion and odier needs. Water- 
when liie ground water level rises high 
enough to kill the roots of vegetation, is a hazard 
m the Great Basin, especially along the eastern 
shore ol (freai Salt l.akc and in lower parts of the 
Cache Valley. Much ,>(' the ground water in the 
Great Basin is also too salty for use. 

ficvcral ,Siate and l-ederal agencies are working 
in Utah to alleviate many of the dillieullies involved 
ni using its water sources. Knowledge of Utali’s 
ground watcr -where it is located and how it can he 
most cfricicmly used-is gradually increasing. Rc- 
cait studies of economical saline water conversion 
offer future possibilities for developmciu of ground 
water sources in the (Jreat Basin. The Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation endeavors to 
conserve and develop Utah’s river supplies through 
present ami planned niiihi-purpose water projects, 
Storage dams and canals to hold I1 (hkI flows have 
been built on the Weber River and Reclamation’s 
Weber Basin Project, when completed, will assure 
beneficial use of most of liie river’s water. TJie 
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Central Utah Project offers otlicr possibilities for 
harnessing water from the Green River to meet 
irrigation needs. 

In the next half century, witli expanded popula- 
tion and urban and industrial growth, Utah’s water 
needs are exiwcted to triple. More extensive tap- 
ping of ground water sources will meet some of this 
demand. More intensive and complete use of sur- 
face streams presently utilized will juake other water 
supplies available. But careful management and 
wise development of all of Utah’s water resources 
will assure adequate supplies for future use. 

Power for Electric Energy 

A combination of sources — coal, natural gas, 
petroleum, and falling water — provide electrical 
energy for Utah, but the state’s future requirements 
are destined to be met increasingly by tapping its 
abundant coal deposits to serve thermal generating 
plants. 

The trend today strongly favors coal. Of an esti- 
mated 1,050,400 kilowatts of generating capacity in 
Utah’s electric utilities and industrial plants, about 

750.000 kilowatts are produced by coal and about 

210.000 kilowatts by hydroelectric plants on rivers. 
Utah receives a substantial amount of hydroelectric 
power, much of which is generated outside of the 


Sprinkler irrigation, with tfs similarity fo rainfall ond even 
SQturotion, is becomi ng increasingly popular, 

State, from the Bureau of Reclamation’s Colorado 
River Storage Project. 

Present hydroelectric installations include the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Flaming Gorge Power- 
plant on the Green River in Daggett County with 
its generators now turning out 108,000 kilowatts. 
Proposed are plants in the initial phase of the Cen- 
tral Utah Project with an anticipated total capacity 

‘33>500 kilowatts, the i3,2oo-kilowatt plant in the 
Dixie Project on the Virgin River in southern Utah, 
and the largest contemplated for the State— the 
400,000-kilowatt Gray Canyon hydroplant on the 
Green River, which would be part of the yet-to-be 
authorized Gray Canyon Unit of the Colorado River 
Storage Project. 

The Federal Power Commission’s recent study 
of hydroelectric power resources in the United States 
forecast that Utah has a potential ceiling of 1,300,000 
kilowatts of hydropower. Engineers estimate that 
present and planned hydroelectric installations will 
realize over half of this potential while the future 
holds opportunities for further development. On 
the other hand, the State’s energy requirements 60 
years hence will be for 2,500,000 kilowatts. Coal 
for steam plants is expected to fill the gap of more 
than I million kilowatts. 
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Agriculture is an Important Industry In Utah, and yearly farm and livestock receipts often exceed $160 million. 


Land 

and 

Forests 


Ever since the Mormon pioneers first plowed the 
soil, land has meant something special to the peo- 
ple of Utah, in both an economic and personal way. 
Lind provkics timber, watershed protection, graz- 
ing areas, farmland and also great scenic beauty 
and places for recreation. About two-thirds of 
Utah’s approximately 52.5 million acres is adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government as public land, na- 
tional forests and parks, and military reservations. 
More than two-thirds of the Federally administered 
land in Utah is primarily used for grazing livestock. 

With about a quarter of Utah’s land area used for 
farming and pasture land, agriculture is one of the 
State’s basic industries. Until the outbreak of World 
War II, more people were engaged in farming than 
in any other enterprise in the State. But the pro- 
portion of farm workers has been significantly de- 
creasing in recent years and now comprises only 
about 6 percent of the labor force. Nearly two- 
thirds of Utah’s farmers now supplement their agri- 
cultural income with revenue from other sources. 

Utah farmers raise a wide range of products in- 
cluding wheat, barley, alfalfa hay and seed, oats, 
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corn, rye, sugar beets, potatoes, peas, corn, tomatoes, 
carrots, and lettuce. Orchards in tlic State yield 
apples, peaches, pears, apricots, and cherries. The 
most important cash crops are wheat and sugar 
beets. In a recent year, the value of the State’s 
wheat crop alone was more than Sy million, while 
sugar beets brought only slightly less. Dairy and 
poultry products arc increasing in importance. Re- 
cent annual receipts for dairy products were over ^^30 
million; for turkeys over $14 million, and eggs $8 
million. Total agricultural receipts for the same 
year, including livestock and livestock products, ex- 
ceeded $160 million. 

Rangeland Suited for Livestock Grazing 

About 70 percent of Utah’s approximately 39 mil- 
lion acres of rangeland is set aside as public grazing 
areas, but such factors as inaccessibility and lack of 
water make some of it unusable. Much of the 
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rangeland in the desert, lor example, can he used 
only when light winter .snows fui'nlsh the water 
needed for stock. Almtjsi 3,000 permii-hokling 
siockraiscrs graze more than 160,000 cattle and 
horses and over a jnillion sheep atul goals on public 
land throughout the Slate. 'I’his is more than onc- 
fiflli of the State’s cattle ami liorses anti four-fifths 
of its sheep and gewts. 

Utah’s livestock exceeds all other agricultural 
commodities in terms of die total cash receipts. In a 
recent year cattle sales amoimleil to more than $44 
million, and cattle production provided employment 
equivalent to 6,500 full-time jobs. Sales of sheep 
and lamlis totaled over ?y million. 

Vorested Areas 

About 16,2 million acres, or roughly onc-tliird of 
Utah s total land area, is forested. Most of this wood- 
land is found in the mountainous region running 
north and south through the center of the Slate, and 






These large-sized Hercfords show Ihe effects of commercial feeding. 
Annual figures indicate that cattle sales bring in over $44 million. 


much ol; it falls within the nine national forests ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. About 8.8 million acres of public 
land, admini.stercd by the Department of tlie In- 
terior’s Bureau of Land Management, is also wood- 
land. Pinon-pine and juniper predominate in 
Utah’s forests. 

Most of the commercial forest land, comprising 
about 3.8 million acres, lies in the national forests. 
The commercial timber is largely softwood, which 
is used in construction. Lodgcpole pine and Engel- 
mami Spruce arc the most common softwoods; other 
varieties include ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, and 
white fir. Utah State University and the Bureau of 
Land Management are seeking ways to use the 
pinon-juniper to economic advantage. At present 
the species is used for fence posts, fireplace wood, 
and Christmas trees. Hardwoods, used In making 
furniture, comprise slightly more than 5 percent of 
Utah’s sawtimber. 
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The huge open pit of the Utah Copper Mine in Bingham 
Canyon, shown on the left, Is the largest in North 
America. Utah ranks second in national copper pro* 
duction and is a leading producer of western coals. 


Utah’s varied mineral wealth has been an import- 
ant feature in its economy since the State’s earliest 
settlement. With only brief exceptions, the base 
of mineral production in Utah has gradually broad- 
ened and output has increased throughout the State’s 
history; today it is at an all-time high. 

Utah leads the West in coal output and is second 
in the Nation in copper production. The State is 
an important supplier of lead, zinc, gold, silver, iron 
ore, and uranium. Its petroleum and natural gas 
industry is growing, and it is becoming an increas- 
ingly valuable source of such nonmetals as potash, 
phosphate rock, lime, gypsum, stone, clays, sand 
and gravel, and cement. Salt should continue to 
be available from the Great Salt Lake for centuries 
to come. 

Brigham Young and his followers discouraged 
mining for profit. “We cannot eat gold and silver,’’ 
the Mormon said, and urged his people to plant and 



harvest the land rather dig for its precious metals. 
Nevertheless, minerals as well as agriculture brought 
settlers to the new western State and helped spur her 
industrial growth and progress. 

Smelting lead and zinc was one of Utah’s first 
industries, and these two metals, along with cop|>cr 
and silver, have been flowing steadily from her 
mines and mills since 1879. Utah’s motto is “In- 
dustry,” but it might well be “Mineral Industry” 
for mining and processing of mineral raw materials 
accounts for roughly 40 percent of the average 
annual value of her leading products. 

Each of Utah’s 29 counties produces minerals of 
one kind or another. The value of the State’s min- 
eral output in a single year runs to more than f<|oo 
million, ranking it among the top third of the 
States in this respect, 

And Utah has mineral riches as yet undeveloped. 
It has been estimated chat oil shale deposits within 
her borders hold more than 120 billion barrels of 
oil waiting to be recovered when science provides 
the key that can unlock this store of liquid wealth. 

Importance of Metals 

Copper is the State’s most important mineral 
product, its value well over one-fourth (approxi- 
mately $130 million annually) that of all other 


minerals. Salt Like ('ouiuy, in the north-cciurnl 
p.ut of the State, is Utah’s leading copper producing 
area and is also a source of gold, obtained as a by- 
product of copper mining. 'I'lie same county also 
le.ads the rest of the Slate in ouipni of lead and 
zinc. It i.s Utah’s only source of molyinlenuin, a 
metal (hat seems destined for important new uses 
in the Space Age. Molyhdcmiin is extracted along 
with copper from North America’s largest open-pit 
mine at Bingham. 

Uranium and Iron ore, each valued about $20 
million yearly, arc tlie metals nearest in economic 
importance to copper, although iliey are still far 
outdistanced in value by the red metal. Uranium 
brings wcaltli to eight counties and is the principal 
mineral product of I’iule and (larfield ('ouniics in 
the south-central part of the State. Iron ore, ap- 
propriately enough, comes mostly from Iron County, 
which is locatetl in soiiihweslcrn Utah. 

Nonmetals 

In terms of annual production value, sand and 
gravel arc Utah’s most important nonmctallic min- 
erals other than jxitrolcum, representing about 40 
percent of the total value of all nonmetal output in 
the State. Recent annual production of sand and 
gravel throughout the State was valued at more 
than J20 million. The principal sources of supply, 
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(left) Drills and an electric shovel 
are used in the open-pit copper mines. 


(right) Holes made in the mine walls 
are filled with dynamite. After the 
explosion, the ore and waste rocl< are 
loaded by machinery into truchs that 
are brought straight into the mine. 



each producing over a million tons annually, arc 
ICanc, Davis, Sevier, Salt Lake, and Daggett 
Counties. 

Potash is important to the economy of Grand 
County, where n large mine and processing plant 
are located near Moah. Tooele County also sup- 
plies tile mineral. Phosphate rock, produced in 
Rich and Uintah Counties, is sold mostly within the 
State for use in agriculture and industry. 

Most of the State’s lime supply, valued for chemi- 
cal, refractory, and construction uses, is obtained 
from deposits in five counties in the northwestern 
section of Utah. Gypsum, extracted from open-pit 
mines in Sevier County, goes into wallboard that is 
sold nationally. Utah’s clays come from several 
counties, mostly in tlie central and north-central 
parts of the State, and arc much in demand for mak- 
ing building brick, fire brick, and other products. 

Mineral Viiels 

In addition to thriving petroleum and natural gas 
industries, the Beehive State boasts the Nation’s only 
commercial deposits of gilsonite — a solid hydrocar- 
bon that is processed to make coke and gasoline. 
Gilsonite mined in Uintah County is mixed with 
water to make a slurry which is then moved through 
a 72-milc pipeline to a refinery at Fruita, Colo. 


Carbon dioxide, collected from wells in Carbon 
County, also is pipelined to a plant near Wellington, 
where it is converted to dry ice, and to liquid carbon 
dioxide. 

Utah’s bituminous coal industry is concentrated 
primarily In Carbon and Emery Counties, although 
Iron, Sevier, and Summit Counties report significant 
production. Production totals ranging between four 
and five million tons annually have made Utah the 
leading Western coal producer for many years. Her 
coking coals are in great demand among western 
steel producers. 

Crude petroleum output ranges in value between 
$80 million and $90 million annually. Most of the 
Beehive State’s petroleum comes from the Greater 
Ancrth area of San Juan County, in Utah s south- 
eastern corner. Crude oil is also produced in six 
other counties. Large, nationally known firms and 
small “wildcat” companies operate successfully with- 
in the State, and an aggressive search for new oil 
reserves continues. 

Natural gas and the valuable liquids such as 
butane and propane derived from it are a growing 
source of wealth in the State. San Juan and Uintah 
Counties account for roughly 80 percent of Utah’s 
natural gas production, but the industry is active 
in at least six other counties and important new 
sources of this fuel are still being discovered. 
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Utah's land variety affords a diversify of fish and game habitats. (Left) Proudly displayed are two rainbow fahen 
from Deer Creek Reservoir. (Below) A bobcat kitten and the shoveler duck atrd green-winged teals are given homes. 



From the forested highlands to the valleys and 
the inar.shlaiu!s, Ulah’.s plentiful wildlife and water- 
fowl lind almost ideal habitat. 'I'lic Stale's 8,000 
miles of slream,s aiul more than 2,000 lnkc.s supjKtrt 
an impressive variety of fish. 

Witli an ama/.ing abundance of fish and wildlife, 
Utali justly boasts '‘.somctliing for every season.” 
Hundreds of thousands of outdoorsmen, many from 
out-of-State, find sport in Utali's large public hunt- 
ing and fishing areas. These hunters and fisher- 
men contribute over Jfio million each yerir to the 
State’s economy. Huiiter.s bag more than 350,000 
ducks and geese and over 120,000 mule deer an- 
nually. 

Elk and moose arc found in several areas while 
mule deer abound near everywhere in the Stale. 
AnteIoj)c range in widely scattered regions, mainly 
in the west, south-central and northeastern sections. 
Small herds of bighorn sheep roam the Uinta and 


I-aSalle Mountains, often wandering into gorges of 
the Colorado and Green River Systems. Utah also 
has several herd of buffalo, including a small, 
privately owned herd on Antelope Island in Great 
Salt Lake and a wiki herd of about 80 head in the 
Hurr Desert of south-central Utah. 

Seven species of rabbit run throughout the State, 
while numerous bobcat, cougar (mountain lions), 
and some black bear prowl the back country. Or- 
ganized mountain lion hunts have become increas- 
ingly popular in many parts of Utah. 

Water and Game Birds 

The large areas of both wild and man-made 
marshland in northern Utah provide habitat for the 
great numbers of waterfowl migrating along the 
Pacific Flyway. Ducks and geese in large numbers 
use these wetlands for resting, feeding, and breeding. 
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De«f Lake near Provo, Utah, provides sport fishery reserves (or thousands of angicis each year. 


ng the waterflowl species found in the State arc 
Canada goose, baldpate, gadwall, grccn-wingcd 
1 , mallard, redhead, pintail, and. less widely dis- 
mted, the canvasback duck and whistling swan, 
(proximately 200 different species of birds have 
cn recorded at various refuges. Several of the 
islands in Great Salt Lake also serve as headquarters 
for thousands of sea gulls, pelicans, cormorants, 
egrets, ibises, and avoccts, 

Three national wildlife refuges, supervised by the 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, have been established on the 
Pacific Flyway for waterfowl and other birds. Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge, encompassing almost 
65,000 acres, is an important shelter for birds nest- 
ing in Canada and Alaska and wintering southward 
in Mexico. Ouray National Wildlife Refuge is be- 
ing developed as a prime waterfowl area which will 
eventually produce 14,000 ducks and geese annually 
and provide a resting place for as many as 78,000 
migrating birds. Fish Springs National Wildlife 
Refuge, comprising nearly 18,000 acres in the desert 


area of the Great Basin, is a no, sting and feeding 
ground for migratory waterfowl and other birds. 

Some of the uplaiul game l)irils Imnled m Utah 
arc Chinese pheasants, California and Cjambcls 
qtiail, mourning iloves, Merriam’.s turkey, ruffed, 
sage, blue, and dii.sky grouse, ami Hungarian and 
Clmkar partridges. Chulcar pariritlges, introduced 
into the State several years ago, are luiinerous and 
have Ijccomc increasingly popular game birds. 

Many Species of Pish 

Forty-nine different species of fresh-water fish, 
of which 26 arc native to the vSiale, are found in 
Utah’s waters. Nineteen of ilie.se arc game fish 
which are being managed to provitle gcxxl angling 
for the public. 'I’hc backbone of Utah’s fishery re- 
sources is the rainbow trout, found in natural lakes, 
streams, and man-made iinpoundnients in the Uinta 
and Wasatch Mountain ranges. 'I’hc cuuliroat or 
brook trout is also fairly common. Other game fish 
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This adventurous hunter is about to capture a mountain !!on alive in southweslern Utah. 


include live other types of trout, five species of sun- 
fish and bass, three of whitefish, two of catfish, and 
one of grayling and salmon. 

The Utah Fish and Game Department annually 
produces in its ii State hatcheries approximately 14 
million fish, which are used to restock lakes and 
streams. In cooperation with the fish and game 
department, the Springville National Fish Hatchery, 
administered by the Department of the Interiors 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, produces 
and distributes an average of nearly 1.5 million fish 
annually, including rainbow and brook trout, large- 
mouth black bass, and bluegill sunfish. Lake 
Powell, formed by Glen Canyon Dam on the Colo- 
rado River, has been stocked with rainbow trout 
and largemouth bass and is already providing ex- 
cellent fishing for these species. In Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir on the Green River, rainbow trout stocked 
from Federal and State hatcheries arc giving sport 
to anglers. 

Excellent fishing is found in the primitive areas, 
particularly in the hundreds of lakes and streams of 


the high Uinlas of eastern Utah, where pack trip 
or hiking is required to reach the more secluded fish- 
ing waters. Here is some of the best cutthroat trout 
fishing on the continent. A few of these lakes also 
produce golden trout. 

At Daggett Lake in the Uintas, sportsmen may 
test the gameness of the frayling, and Logan, Black- 
smith Fork and Weber River as well as most streams 
in the State have mountain white fish. Bear and 
Fish Lakes are noted for their lake (Mackinaw) 
trout, some weighing up to 40 pounds. Dip-netting^ 
for Bonneville cisco is gaining in popularity at Bear 
Lake, the only place in the world where this fish is 
found. The kokanee salmon, walleye, and white 
bass, though of limited distribution, add variety to 
the fisherman’s creel. 

Common in several streams and abundant in the 
22-mile long Utah Lake, the channel catfish is one 
of the most important warm-water fish in Utah. 
Other warm-water species found in lower evelation 
impoundments and sluggish streams are largemouth 
bass, black bullhead and bluegill. 
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Indians and Their Resources 


About 4,500 Indians, mostly farmers and stock- 
raisers, live in Utah today. They trace their an- 
cestry to three major tribes: the Utes, who lived in 
the eastern and central portions of Utah and gave 
the State its name; the Paiutes, occupants of the 
southwest region; and the Shoshoni including the 
Goshute, primarily plains dwellers who lived west 
and north of Utah Lake. Although Utah’s present 
day Indians retain little of their original cultures, 
they occasionally perform the old native dances and 
gain some income from their artistic handicrafts. 

Utah’s Indians were first settled on reservations 
in 1861, but it was not until sixty years later that 
the last Indian reservation was established. The 
largest Indian Reservation in Utah today is the 
Navajo Reservation, which covers more than a mil- 
lion acres in Utah and extends into Arizona and 
New Mexico. The four other reservations arc tlic 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, encompassing over 

800.000 acres, the Goshute Reservation, with about 

38.000 acres in Utah and a larger area in Nevada, 


the Skull Valley Reservation, covering over 17,000 
acres, and the Utc Mountain Reservation, which in- 
cludes about 2,000 acres in Utah and a greater area 
in Colorado and New Mexico. 

Over 2 million acres of land in Utah arc held in 
trust for the Indians by the Federal Government 
and nearly all of this land is tribally owned. In- 
dividual Indians own slightly over 70,000 acres. In 
addition, several hundreil acres of Federally owned 
lands arc used for the benefit of the Indians. 

Indians use their land to graze livestock, grow 
crops, produce timber, develop oil, gas and other 
minerals, and provide recreational opportunity. 
The Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Indian 
Affairs assists the Indians in developing the eco- 
nomic potential of their land and water resources. 

Utah’s Indians have recently begun to recognize 
the profit potential of tourist dcvclopmcats on their 
reservations. The Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
for example, now oilers tourists a wide variety of 
outdoor activities, including big game hunting and 
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(below) The Collie Enterprise, now in its second year of 
operation, is an important project on the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation. 


(left) These extensive petroglyphs in Davis Gulch were painted 
on red sandstone cliffs by the Indians hundreds of years ago. 

Two sportsmen enjoy a little trout fishing in Weaver Reservoir 
which is a fringe benefit to many Indian deer hunting parties. 


inouiilHin cliinltiiijf and projrram.s rrf native dancing 
that give visitors a Itciutr inulcr.sianding of ItuUan 
culture. 

Oil and ga.s development accouitt for almost all 
ihc mineral activity on Indian lamis in Utah. Ap- 
proximately Hoo rril ami gas lea.scs cover more than 
720,000 acres on the Uintah and Ouray, and the 
Navajo ReserviUirrns, Oil and ga.s discoveries were 
made in the Ancih extension of tlie Navajo Reserva- 
tion in soullieasiern Utah following World War II. 
Subsc(|uent exjtloradon and lea, sing have made the 
area one of the principal protlucing fields in the 
Nation. 

Livestock grazing figures importantly on the 
Navajo and the Uiniali and Ouray Reservations. 
Over two-thirds of ilie Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion land, varying from semi-desert areas suitable 
for winter grazing to forested mountain areas usable 
for sliorl |)eriods in the summer, is used to graze 
cattle. Several thousand big-game also graze on 
this land. The majority of the rangeland is used 


by tribal members while about 20 percent is avail- 
able for lca.sing to non-lnclians. About 44 percent 
of the Navajo Reservation is rangeland, providing 
0|>cn grazing for sheep. 

With the emphasis on livestock, chief agricultural 
products from reservtition land are hay and forage 
for pasture. Farmers also raise some barley and 
corn and cultivate small garden tracts. Irrigation 
projects or systems serve areas as large as 77,000 
acres. The largest irrigation project on Indian lands 
in Utah is the Uintah project in which a rehabilita- 
tion program to improve operating standards and 
provide better service to water users is underway. 

Timljer production is centered on the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, which has about 15,000 acres 
of commercial limberlands and is the only reserva- 
tion in Utah with significant timber resources. 
However, transportation to other than local markets 
is difficult, making expanded production economi- 
cally hazardous. 
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outdoor 

'ecreation 


Information tables listing major Fed- 
eral, State, and local recreation areas in 
Utah and a location map appear at the 
end of this chapter. The acreage, type of 
visitor use, and outdoor activities avail- 
able at the various parks, forests, and 
recreation sites are found on the tables. 


Utah— land of suii-liakcti tlcscris, imiUicolorcd 
sandstone clifls, and lorlnmis canyons— coniains 
some of the Nation’s most .spcclaculiir naiural beamy. 
But striking scenery is only one ol the .Siale’s many 
attractions. Natural and man-made recreational 
areas in Utah offer eamjiing, hiking, momUai!i 
climbing, horseback ritling, burning, fishing, swim- 
ming, and water sports, 'rhese ri'crealion oppor- 
tunities attract million loiirisis to Utah annually, 
contributing million lo llie vSiate’s economy. 

Tourism, alrearly one of the Slate’s imporiaiu in- 
dustries, is steadily increasing. 

Miking and camping are |ioj)ular with Utah’s 
residents, particularly with its ciiy-dwcllcrs, who 
often find respite from summer licat in trips to 
higher altitudes. Vacationists from more densely 
populated areas of: the country find a refreshing 
tranquility in Utali’s inoimtain and desert areas. 
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The Wasatch Mountains o^ Utah (left) provide excellent winter playsrounds for ski enthusiasts, (Right) This trail is 
being constructed by the U.S. Forest Service. It will tun parallel to the Green River through scenic canyon country, 


Willi its many acres of ncar-wiltlcrncss, Utah 
afrord.s cxcclleiii opportunities to sportsmen. Game 
ahoiincls in much of tlie State ant! Utah’s wcll- 
stockccl fishing streams and lakes are ajspcaling to 
the angler. Home Ininting and fishing is permitted 
at the Hear River National Wildlife Refuge. The 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, in the Uintah Basin 
of northeast Utah, offers boating and a wide variety 
of other recreational activities. Complete auto and 
boat facilities, accommodations, restaurants, and 
camping areas arc available at the nearby towns of 
Vernal, Roosevelt, and Duchesne. 

National Park System 

Utah’s three national parks, eight national monu- 
ments, and one national recreation area comprise 


more than 1.5 million acres of land. The number 
of visitors to tliesc areas is approaching the 2 million 
mark annually. 

Bryce Canyon National Pa}% in southern Utah, 
has some of the most colorful and unusual erosion 
formations in the world. High above Bryce Canyon 
lies the jagged edge of Paunsaugunt Plateau, which 
is renowned for its pink cliffs and fantastic rock 
sculptures. Carved along its 20 mile rim are huge 
limestone amphitheatres with twisted spires and 
pinnacles, which resemble miniature cities, cathe- 
drals, and windowed walls. The rim is streaked 
with colors ranging from pink, red, orange, yellow, 
and lavender to grey, brown, and white. In addi- 
tion to this magnificent scenery, the Park has cabins, 
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campgrounds, shops, and hiking trails which make 
it one oE Utah’s prime tourist attractions. 

CanyonUinds National Parfi, southwest of Moab 
near the confluence of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers, is the Nation’s thirty-second national park. 
This new park presents a magniiicent sweep of 
scenic wonders— red-rock canyons, arches, needles, 
spires, standing rocks, roaring rapids. The geologic 
scenery in the park is majestic, varied, colorful, and, 
.above all, evident. 

Throughout the Park, adventurous visitors can 
make trips hy foot or by jeep into the intricate can- 
yons and around imposing rock formations. Parts 
of the park will remain wild back country, suitable 
for pack trip explorations on horseback. Some of 
the region remains to be explored for the first time 
and offers the thrill of a true wilderness experience. 

Since Canyonlancis National Park is a recent ad- 
dition to the national park system, the work of con- 
structing improvements and visitor facilities is only 
beginning. Camping and picnicking sites arc l>cing 
developed, trails marked for hiking, and roads for 
auto and jeep trips. 

Zion National Parf(, in southwestern Utah near 
Springdale, was the State’s first area to be included 
in the National Park System. Centered around the 
Zion Canyon of the North Fork attd other tribu- 
taries of the Virgin River, this park is noted for its 
colorful canyons, sheer rock walls, and impressive 
rock formations. 

The awesome .scenery here seems to have evoked 
a religious wonder in its first viewers. The early 
Mormons named the region “Zion” — interpreted as 
"the heavenly city of God" — and formations along 
Zion Canyon are variously called Towers of the 
Virgin, East Temple, Great White Throne, and 
Cathedral Mountain. At one point, namet! The 
Narrows, the canyon dwindles to a 1,500 foot chasm 
which in places is only a few feet wide with over- 
hanging walls. 

The variety of colorful vegetation makes a strik- 
ing contrast to the stone masses that form the canyon 
walls. Where soil and moisture are adequate, trees 
such as cottonwood, ash, willow, maple, pine, fir, 
and quaking aspen are common. Cactuses, yucca, 
mesquite, and the beautiful white evening-primrose, 
a “night-blooming” plant whose petals open only 
in the evening, are also found in the Park. 

Arches National Monument, in the heart of the 


famed red-rock country of southeastern Utah, con- 
tains more natural stone arches, windows, towers, 
spires, pinnacles, am! vertical .slabs than any other 
section of the Nation. Visitor ailraciions include 
Devils Garden, an area so ruggetl that i)arts of it 
have not yet been fully explored, ami Lamlsca|)e 
Arch, which is a slaiulstonc arclt feet long. 

Capitol Reef National Monument, in souili-central 
Utah, is named for its domed samlsione pinnacles 
which rcscmhlc the architecture of the Capitol ami 
its cliffs which look like sea reefs. Preiii.sioric In- 
dians, known as Frcmonl Uaskclmaker.s, once lived 
here and their colored carvings may be found on 
the sntooth cliff walls. 

Cedar Brcal{s National Monument, near C'cdar 
City in southwestern Utah, is on the Markagunt 
Plateau which reaches an elevation of over 10,000 
feet In some places, TIte Monument is noted for a 
gigantic, multi-colored natural ampiiiilieater, ?.,o()o 
feet deep, with steep slojies ami high Pink ClifT.s. 
The five-mile Kim Drive offers siieclacular vista.s. 

Dinosaur National Monument, in northeastern 
Utah, has the world’s mo.st remarkable dinosaur 
fossil deposit. With its deep canyons and tilled 
and colorful rock laycr.s, the region is a scenic wild- 
crne.ss. Here scientists have foumi fossili/ed .skele- 
tons of <linosaurs, crocotlilcs, suul turtles as well as 
the )>eirlfietl remains of various tropical plants. Of 
sjKcial interest to tourists is the Dinosaur (,,)uarry 
Visitor Center, where visitors can watch workmen 
use jackliammer.s, chisels, and picks to expose the 
fossil hones. 

Movcniaccp National Monument, partly in stnith- 
castern Utah atu! partly in Cadorado, coiuain.s six 
groups of prehistoric towers, pueblos, ami clilf dwell- 
ings built by the Pueblo Indians, early inhabitants of 
the area. The small (500 acres) monument, lying 
in the lonely canyon country northeast of the .San 
Juan River, appropriately takes its name from an 
Indian word for “deserted valley.” Itven todiiy it 
remains comparatively uniouchetl hy contemporary 
civilization, having neither paved roads, tourist ac- 
commodations, nor stores. 

Natural Uridges National Monument, in souih- 
castern Utah’s San Juan County, is an area of bril- 
liantly colored cliffs, tortuous box canyons, i>innaclcs, 
and arches. The three huge natural bridges within 
the monument — one spanning a 6oo-foot-dccp can- 
yon — arc among the largest known. 
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Mount 'I'iniiiiiiioKos Knvns i2,o.)o feet above a commemorates tlie historic Golden 

)uinl)lc of lesser jieaUs. On Its slopes are a scries of ceremony held May lo. 1869, which marked 

l)eautiful caverns. I'.frectively illvnninated by elcc- „„„ icUon of the first transcontinental railroad, 

trie !ijj[lus, many ol the limestone chambers of these 


caverns arc covered by a filigree of pink and white 


translucent crystals that glow and sparkle like exotic Nathntd Forests 


jewels, ’rhe outstanding feature of the Cave is the 
Cricat Heart of 'I'impanogos, a colorful and glisten- 
ing hcarlshaped formation cxtciuling from one of its 
walks. 


Ulahs nearly 8 million acres of national forest 
land, administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Forest Service, offer a great variety of recrea- 
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tional opportunities. In a recent year, over 8 mil- 
lion people visited tliese forests, more than half of 
them using the camping and picnicking facilities 
there. In the same year, over half a million fun 
seekers came to ski at the ten winter sports areas 
and hunters bagged nearly 100,000 big game animals 
in the national forests. 

Sketches of Utah’s national forests follow: 

Ashley, with headquarters at Vernal, comprises 
a portion of the rugged High Uintas Primitive Area. 
Some of its more noted scenic attractions are Kings 
Peak (the highest point in the State), the i,50o-foot 
deep Red Gorge of the Green River, geological for- 
mations a billion years old, scenic gorges and striking 
erosion formations. Recreation opportunities in- 
clude lake and stream fishing, and hunting for deer, 
elk, and antelope. The forest also offers skiing at 
Grizzly Ridge Winter Sports Area. 

Cache, with headquarters at Logan, covers more 
than 650,000 acres, of which nearly half lie in Idaho. 
Among the attractions here are the Bear River and 
Wasatch Mountain Ranges, Minnetonka Cave, Lo- 
gan and Ogden Canyons, and Monte Cristo Moun- 
tain. Bear Lake and Pine View Reservoirs arc 
nearby. The forest has fishing, hunting, scenic 
drives, riding and hiking trails, and contains the 
Beaver Mountain and Snow Basin Winter Sports 
Areas. 

Dixie, with headquarters at Cedar City, offers 
such scenic attractions as Red Canyon, Panguitch 
and Navajo Lakes, Pine Valley Mountains, Boulder 
Top Plateau, and many lakes wliich are innacccs- 
sible by road. Table Cliff Point affords a view into 
four States — Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. 
Deer, elk, and cougar and numerous fish in the 
lakes and streams engage the sportsman, while skiers 
flock to Cedar Canyon Winter Sports Area. 

Fishlal{e, its central oflices at Richfield, includes 
the Beaver Mountains Thousand Lake Mountain 
Scenic Area, Fish Lake, Petrified Wood Scenic 
Area, and Gooseberry Winter Sports Area. 

Manti-LaSal, headquartered at Price, encompasses 
over 1.2 million acres, some of which extend into 
Colorado. Among the attractions arc the Wasatch 
Plateau, Skyline Road through high alpine meadows 
and glades, Indian hieroglyphics and cliff dwellings, 
riding and hiking trails, scenic drives, and the Blue 
Mountain Winter Sports Area. 

Wasatch, with headquarters at Salt Lake City and 


sections reaching into Wyoming, also includes part 
of the High Uintas Primitive Area. Here, nearby 
Salt Lake City dwellers can boat, swim, hike, ride, 
ski, skate, and go mountain elimhing. Other at- 
tractions include Mirror, Bridger, and Ciiacladdy 
Lakes. There arc also four winter sports areas— 
Alta, Brighton, Solitude, and Little Mountain. 

Uinta, with hcadquarLer.s at Provo, includes such 
scenic attractions as Timpanogos Cave National 
Monument, Alpine Scenic Highway around Moiiitt 
Tim|>anogos, and Neho Scenic Loop Road. Various 
canyons with s|>ectacular waterfalls cutting through 
Wasatch limestone are found near Provo. Moun- 
tain streams offer excellent fishing, and deer and elk 
abound in the forest lands. A 6-milc hiking trail 
leads to the top of i2,ooo-foot Mount Timpanogos. 

The Sawtooth and Caribou have some portions 
in Utah, but both fall primarily in Maho. Sawtooth 
has one small developed cainpgrouiul in Utah, hut 
Caribou has no recreation facilities in llic Slate. 

Sites on Public Land 

Many of Utah’s outstanding scenic and recreation 
sites are located on public domain lands, which arc 
adminisicicd by the l^ejiartmeiu of the Interior’s 
Bureau of Land Management. Although those sites 
arc largely undeveloped, many alToril excellent luint- 
ing, fishing, camping, and other recreational oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by an increasing number of visitors 
yearly. 

Grand Gulch, a public land area near State High- 
way 95 in southeastern Utah, contains niiivs of a 
civilzation which mysteriously left the region Jthout 
the time Columbus discovered America. Visitors 
can see the remains of hundreds of dwellings and 
other structures built on windswept jdatcaiis under 
the protective overhangs of cliff walks. Highway 
95 also passes the Henry Mountains, where the 
country’s only completely unfcnccd buffalo herd is 
found. 

Ten camping and picnic .sites have been ilcvcloped 
by the Bureau of Land Management with Accel- 
erated Public Works funds. One of these is the 
Red Cliffs campground, 15 miles northeast of St. 
George. Nestled amid brilliantly colored cliffs, the 
site has 10 family units including picnic tables and 
raised grills. A small stream flows through the 
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These archers are crossing a trail bridge in Logan Canyon, one of the outstanding niountain canyons which Utah possesses 


jrfoiiiuls and ii frun frail kads up die canyon to 
scenic lookouts. 

Other developed sites are (kilf Creek, 15 miles 
cast of kscalaiilc; [.onesoine Heaver, 25 miles south 
of Ilanksville; McMillan Springs, .jo miles south- 
west of Ilaidcsville; Price Cainyon, 7 miles nordswest 
of Price; San Rafael Hriilge, <18 miles soiuhcast of 
Price; Match Point, miles northwest of Monii- 
ccllo; anti Neeilles, Anticline, anil Canyonlands 
Overlooks, alioui (w miles northwest s)f Monticcllo. 
With the exception of tlicse last two overlooks, all 
the sites have camping or picnic facilities. Addi- 
tional information ahont the sites may he obtained 
from the Hurean of Land Managctneni State Office 
which is located in Salt Lake City. 

Numerous State Areas 

Utah has several recrealional areas developed by 
tlic State Park ami Keeieation ('ommission, includ- 
ing historic parks, Stale jiarks, and boating parks. 
Among the historic sites are the Brigham Young 
Winter Home in St, (Jeorge, the Old State House 
of 1855 at I'illniorc, and the Pioneer Monument, 


inscribed “This is the Place", which commemorai 
the Mormon arrival in i8,]7 at Emigration Canyor. 
Salt Lake City. Three State Parks — Dead Horse 
Point near Moah, Dixie near St. George, and Wa- 
satch Mountains near Midway — offer spectacular 
vistas of canyons, cliffs, and snow-capped moun- 
tains. Other areas with great scenic and historic 
value, too numerous to mention here, are found 
ihrougbout the State. 

Privately-owned recreation facilities, such as fine 
hunting areas and summer camps for boys and girls, 
are also quite important in Utah. Many persons 
operate vacation farms or ranches for tourists. 
Others lease luiniing areas and often provide cabin 
facilities as well. Camping, picnicking, fishing, 
hiking, horseback riding, and guide services are also 
privately olferecl. 

Organizations such as petroleum companies, mo- 
tel and hotel associations, airlines and railroads, lo- 
cal chambers of commerce, outdoor clubs, and travel 
bureaus can supply information on many of the 
privately-owned facilities. The Utah Tourist and 
Publicity Council, 327 State Capitol Building, Salt 
Lake City, and local inquiry arc also helpful. 
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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 

The symbols on this map represent major areas in Utah 
offering recreation. Areas described in the listings on the 
following pages may be located on the map by matching 
the numbers with the numbers beside the map symbols. 
Letters in the number refer to Federal (N), State (S), local (L), 
and quasi-public and private (P). Only major interstate 
highways and major cities are shown on the map. A more 
detailed road map can provide exact locations for those 
areas you may wLsh to visit, 
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Scofield Reservoir and Ecclca Canyon 
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The natunil rosoiicce functions of the Federal agencies represented in this booklet 
are extensive and detailed and are only briefly described. Additional information 
can be obtained by contacting the offices noted in the following programs section. 
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U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, in addition 
to its milit«iry construction responsibilities, is en- 
gaged in a long-range program of civil works plan- 
ning and construction, according to directives from 
Congress, to develop the water resources of stream 
basins in Utah. 

The civil works program in Utah includes con- 
structing flood-control projects and multiple-purpose 
projects, administering laws for the protection and 
preservation of navigable waters, fighting floods and 
making emergency repairs, and conducting in- 
vestigations on all major streams of the State. 

Each river basin authorized by Congress for in- 
vestigation is studied as a unit in developing a com- 
prehensive plan for water resources development. 
The studies include consideration not only of flood 
control but also of water conservation, water supply, 
hydroelectric power, recreational development, fish 
and wildlife, and navigation. 

The Corps regulates floodflows by constructing 
flood-control reservoirs and levee and channel im- 
provements. In flood-control reservoir projects, 
floodwaters are stored and later released at nondam- 
aging rates. In levee and channel-improvement 
projects, sufficient channel capacity to carry peak 
flows is provided by dredging, clearing, and straight- 
ening the waterway; by constructing levees; by pro- 
viding bypasses; or by some combination of these 
methods. Flood-control projects have been com- 
pleted on the Jordan River at Salt Lake City and on 
the Sevier River at Redmond. Both projects in- 
volved channel improvements. A small flood- 
control project, Big Wash diversion dam and chan- 
nel, protects Milford and vicinity. 

Three other projects have been authorized but 
construction has not yet begun. These include the 


Little Dell Dam and Reservoir cast of Salt Lake City 
on Dell Creek, Spanish Fork River channel im- 
provement about 55 miles south of Salt Lake City, 
and improvements on the Weber River and 
tributaries. 

The Corps cojulucis navigation improvements 
which assist the development of waterborne com- 
merce. Such improvements in Utah would involve 
shallow-draft navigation for recreation on inland 
waterways. Consideration for such a project cur- 
rently is being given to Croat Salt Lake near 
Garfield. 

The Corps lias been aiuhori/.ccl to conduct flood- 
control and navigation investigations on the Bear 
River drainage area, Colorado River above Lee 
Ferry, Mill and Pack CreckvS at Moab, Price River 
basin. Great Salt Lake near CJarfiehl, Jordan River 
basin, Sevier River, and Virgin River. 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior has requested the Corps of Engineers to 
evaluate the floocl-coiUrol aspects of various Recla- 
mation projects under consitlcration in Utah. The 
Corps is responsible for formulating rules for the use 
of space allocated to flood control at all reservoirs 
constructed wholly or in part with Federal funds. 
In this way the Corps cooperates witii the Bureau of 
Reclamation in developing plans for the utilization 
of Utah’s water. 

Further information on Corps of Engineers 
projects in Utah will be found in a booklet 
entitled "Water Resources Development by the 
U,S. Army Corps of Engineers in Utah" which 
can be obtained from the Division Engineer, 
U.S. Army Engineer Division, South Pacific, 
Corps of Engineers, 630 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Powder snow sl<lln3 in Ufai' isihe rule above ihc 7,000*foof level and Alfa in the Wasatch Notionol Forest Is no exception. 



Forest Service 


In addition to adininistcring Utah’s nine National 
Forests, the Ucpartinent of Agricullure’s Forest 
vServiee cooperates with the Utah State Forester in 
seeking hctler management and protection of State 
and private forest lands. 'Flic other major part of 
the Forest Service program is participation in needed 
research activities through the intermonntain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, which has its head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah. 

National Forest lands are managed for the mul- 
tiple use and sustained yield of their many resources, 
including timber, range, recreation, water, and wild- 
life. 

Lumbering is of course one of the major uses of 
the State’s forests. In a recent year timber cut from 


National Forests in Utah totaled 53,852,000 board 
feet and was valued at nearly $300,000. 

Range lands in National Forests are utilized as 
supplemental grazing for livestock by the State’s 
farmers and ranchers. More than 100,000 cattle and 
horses and over 400,000 sheep and goats grazed on 
National Forest lands in a recent year. 

With the importance and diversity of National 
Forest resources increasing rapidly, management and 
protection activities have been stepping up accord- 
ingly. In 1961, the Forest Service announced the 
following Jong term projects for Utah: planting 

47.000 acres in trees and improving stands of grow- 
ing trees on 363,000 acres; constructing more than 

2.000 campgrounds and picnic sites; range revegeta- 
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tioii of 625,000 acres and erosion control work on 

183.000 acres; constructing 25 pollution control and 
flood prevention projects and 825 water holes; build* 
ing 400 miles of firebreaks; constructing more than 

2.000 miles of multipurpose roads and over 450 
miles of trails. 

The Forest Service works with State .agencies on 
many programs designed to improve protection and 
management of State and privately owned lands. 
These programs include fire control, forest pest con- 
trol, watershed protection and flood prevention, 
distribution of tree seedlings for planting, and aid 
to small landowners in forest mamagement. All 
such programs are administered by the State Fores- 
ter with Forest Service assistance largely in 
financing. 

At field locations in Ephraim, Logan, and Provo, 
the Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station conducts research in silviculture, pest con- 
trol, forest economics, recreation, forest engineering, 
wildlife habitat, range and watershed management, 
and forest fire control. 

Studies of forest regeneration, emphasizing plan- 
ned harvest cutting in forests containing native 


trees, have been in progress for more than 20 years 
in Utah. The Intermountain Station is also re- 
sponsible for the continuous limber survey of the 
eight Mountain States aiul South Dakota. 

Of particular benefit to Utah has been the Forest 
Service’s watershed nianagcmcnt research. The 
watershed rehabilitation and resulting flouc! preven- 
tion along the Wasatch Front in Davis County 
illustnitc the great value of this research. 

In the late 1800’s and early years of this century, 
overgrazing and fires in tlie Inghlaniis luid removed 
much of the protective vegetative cover, Icatling to 
serious flooding. After particularly severe Hoods in 
1923 and 1936, slopes of the Wasatch Mountains 
above Davis County were replanted in grass and 
given land treatment to insure growth of the vege- 
tation. Results in flood prevention were immediate 
and since the 1930’s Davis County has hccii an out- 
standing example of waicrshcti management anti 
research. 

Additional information on programs of the 
Forest Service can be obtained by writing the 
U.S. Forest Service, Forest Service Building, 
Ogden, Utah. 


Office of Minerals Exploration 


Utah mining interests have participated actively 
in the exploration assistance program for minerals 
whicli was introduced in 1951 under the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration and has been 
continued since 1958 under the Office of Minerals 
Exploration in the Department of the Interior. 

During the first twelve years of this program, ex- 
ploration work valued at more than S8 million has 
been authorized on 106 projects in Utah on which 
the Federal Government has invested $3.5 million. 

Discoveries have been certified on forty-nine of 


these projects. The principal minerals souglit itavc 
been beryl, copper, lead, mangniiesc, thorium, 
tungsten, uranium, and zinc. 

Under this program, the Federal CiovcrnniciU as- 
sists private industry in domc.stic minerals explora- 
tion by p.iying 50 percent of the cost of approved 
exploration work. Information about this program 
can be obtained by writing to the Field Officer, Office 
of Minerals Exploration, Region III, Building 20, 
Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo, 80225, 
the Director, Office of Minerals Ex])loradon, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C,, 20240. 
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The rare elements thorium and yttrium are recovered from 
special solutions with this equipment at the Sail Lake 
City Metallurgy Research Center of lire Bureau of Mines. 

Bureau of Mines 


The liiiroau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior has long been active in mineral-rich Utah. 
Since 1913 it has maintained a major research instal- 
lation at Salt Lake City and has worked throughout 
the State, cooperating with State agencies and in- 
dustry in research and liclping to itnprove the safety 
and hcaltli of Utah’s mineral industry employees. 

In its half-century of existence the Salt Lake City 
Metallurgy Rcscarcli Cieiucr has achieved a national 
reputation for excellence in metallurgical research. 
Through .studies in the various fields of metallurgy, 
the Ikircau has pioncerctl many advances in the 
processing technology of metal- and mincral-l)caring 
ores. Among its accomplishments arc titc develop- 
ment of improved methods for concentrating, leach- 
ing, smelling, and rcfiniiig copper, lead, zinc, molyb- 
denum, beryllium, iron uranium, vanadium, phos- 
phate rock, anil such rare and new metals ns rhe- 
nium and scandium. 

Producers of copper have particularly benefited 
from metallurgical studies leading to improved tech- 
niques for refining blister copper, smelting cement 
copper, and producing coj)pcr powders. Future ad- 
vances arc promised by nurciui experimentation 
with an electrolytic process for obtaining finished 
copper directly from concentrates, without smelting. 

Bureau metallurgists liavc worked out methods for 
recovering valuable herylHum metal from low-grade 
deposits in the Spor Mountain area, llicy also have 
inij)rovcd n process for recovering rhenium — a metal 
with promising applications in electronics and in the 
development of superior alloys — from plentiful 
molybdenite concentrates. 

Metallurgical research is also underway on 
uranium and vanadium. Bureau scientists arc seek- 
ing ways to treat low-grade uranium ores economi- 




cally, and additional studies are aimed at developing 
methods for recovering other valuable minerals, now 
lost in uranium mill wastes. Bureau-developed 
techniques for recycling uranium mill-waters are 
being applied by industry to help minimize pollution 
of Utah’s streams. Research is being conducted on 
vanadium, a byproduct of Utah’s uranium produc- 
tion, to produce a metal of high ductility, 

In research related to Utah’s mining industries, 
the Bureau of Mines is seeking to apply statistical 
analysis and computer techniques to problems in 
estimating ore reserves and developing safe and effi- 
cient mines. Ikircau’s scientists have also developed 
an explosively anchored rockbolt which, by support- 
ing weak formations more effectively than conven- 
tional bolts, may permit development of mineral de- 
posits previously considered too costly to mine. 

Bureau research has aided petroleum conserva- 
tion by developing knowledge of the properties and 
composition of crude oils found in the Greater Aneth 
reservoirs of southeastern Utah. This information 
is useful to State authoritie.s in establishing criteria 
for well spacing and in regulating oil production for 
maximum recovery. 

Bureau investigations are also constantly provid- 
ing new information on the richness and extent of 
oil shale deposits of the Green River formation in 
the Uintah Basin. This resource is expected to one 
day become the basis of a great new industry in the 
West, 

Cooperative studies by the Bureau of Mines with 
other Federal agencies have benefited Utah’s farmers 
by developing a low-cost procedure for treating clays 
used in lining irrigation canals. As a result of the 
new treatment, the clays reduced the amount of 
Water lost from the canals through seepage. 
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By defining the physical and chemical properties 
of many of Utah’s coals, the Bureau has provided 
guides to their most effective use. Research has 
indicated the possibility of treating coal from Carbon 
County to produce metallurgical coke — a commodity 
that in the past has been brought from the East in 
large quantities at considerable expense. 

Greater safety for workers in Utah’s mineral in- 
dustries is also a prime concern of the Bureau of 
Mines. Bureau engineers have traveled to every 
mining district in the State; investigating accidents 
and training thousands of miners and mine officials 
in first aid, accident prevention, and mine rescue 


techniques, rcdcral inspectors, employed by the 
Bureau, periodically visit each of the State’s coal 
mines to observe working conditions. Their re- 
ports to management officials suggest possible mine 
improvement me.asures designed to promote the 
health and safely of mine employees. 

Additional information on the minerals of 
Utah and the activities of the Bureau of Mines 
in the State can be obtained from the Salt Lake 
City Field Office, Area V Mineral Resource 
Office, 1600 East Isc South Street, Salt Lake 
City, 84112. 


v"|^ Geological Survey 


The Department of the Interior’s Geological Sur- 
vey carries out a variety of programs in Utah includ- 
ing geologic and topographic mapping, classifying 
mineral deposits, supervising mineral leases, investi- 
gating water resources and making studies which 
add to knowledge of the earth’s structure. 

Geological Survey scientists conduct a large num- 
ber of geologic, geophysical, and geochemical 
studies, many on the actual sices of mineral de|)osits, 
attempting to increase knowledge of Utah’s lands 
and minerals. They also make geological investiga- 
tions which provide valuable data for engineering 
construction and urban development. This data, 
by identifying regions of potential landslides, for 
example, is useful in solving land-use problems too. 

Topographic maps, prepared and published by the 
Geological Survey, graphically show the contour of 
Utah’s land surface, water features such as lakes and 
river, and man-made features such as roads, houn<l- 
arics, and cities. The State is covered by 1:250,000- 
scale series (i inch represents about 4 miles) of 
topographic maps which are revised periodically. 
Two more detailed topographic maps in different 
scales cover about 55 percent of the State and much 
of the remainder is currently being mapped. 

Geologic mapping— charting the location, struc- 
ture, and type of rock masses found in a certain 
region— has been extensive in Utah. Twelve geo- 
logic mapping projects are underway while the 
results of a previous geologic mapping of the Colo- 
rado Plateau region are being compiled on a scale 
of I inch representing about 4 miles. 


In addition to providing a belter untlcrsiaiuling 
of regional geology, geologic mapping determines 
the location and characicri.slics of mineral deposits 
which may be subject to lease by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Geological Survey also siipcrvi.sc.s more 
than 26,000 oil and gas leases in Utah, which cover 
about 14 million acres of |)i)blic, actpiircd, and In- 
dian land. Annual value of production from these 
leases exceeds $100 million, .and tlic annual royalty 
returns arc nearly $13 million. 

In its water resources investigations, the Geo- 
logical Survey determines the chemical and physical 
composition, distribution, and seasonal variations 
of Iwth surface and underground water in Utah. 
Scientists collect basic data on strcamflow from 
about 200 different sites; they also maintain several 
water sampling stations ihrougliout the Stale. 
Ground-water levels arc conlimiously ob.scrvcil at a 
number of wells. Appraisals of grountl-walcr qual- 
ity and conditions arc uiulcrway in many of. Utah’s 
valleys, deltas, and basins as well as in the Price, 
Utah, and Sevier De,serts. The Geological Survey 
conducts many of its water studies in cooperation 
with State and other Federal agencies. 

Information on the various geologic and 
topographic maps, mineral resources maps, 
water resources reports, and other geological 
survey publications relating to Utah can be ob- 
tained by writing the Director, Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20240. 
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Because of the Increased Inicrcsl in fishing, ihe Fish and Wildlife Service has inaugurated 
a research program to discover ways lo keep fishery reserves up to maximum capacity. 


Fish and Wildlife Service ^ 


The Departtneiit of the Interior’s Fish aiul Wild- 
life Service consist-s of the Ikireau of S|>orl Fisheries 
and Wildlife and the Hureiui of Commercial Fish- 
eries. In addition to iniinaj»ing the national fish 
hatchery and three national wildlife refuges de- 
scribed in an earlier chajiter, the Service conducts 
numerous other programs and studies contributing 
to the conservation and development of Utah’s fish 
and wildlife resources. 

Under the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, 
the Service cooriliiiatcd fish and wildlife dcvclo|>- 
ment with other fcattircs of Federal water resource 
projects. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life conducts studies and prepares reports on projects 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture, and also investigated 
projects of other organizations devclojred under Fed- 
eral license or permit. 

Some of the fish and wildlife measures proposed 


for various water resource projects in Utah include 
land acquisition for development as habitat for 
waterfowl, upland game birds, and big game; fish 
stocking and management; and provision of access 
roads and boat-launching ramps. 

Substantial acreages of big-game habitat have al- 
ready been developed to replace winter ranges in- 
undated by the impounded waters of Flaming 
Crorge, Central Utah, and Emery County Reservoirs. 
Manmade habitat has also been developed for water- 
fowl resources, formerly dependent on areas main- 
tained by periodic natural overflows. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the State fish and game agencies have undertaken 
a variety of projects to protect and improve condi- 
tions for fish and wildlife in the vicinity of the 
Colorado River Storage Project. For example, the 
Bureau is building a large national fish hatchery in 
Uintah County on Jones Hole Creek near its con- 
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fluence with the Green River. When completed, 
this hatchery is expected to produce more than 
300,000 pounds of trout annual for stocking project 
waters. 

Both Bureau and State biologists are conducting 
biological, ecological, and other scientific studies at 
newly developed reservoirs to determine the most 
effective methods of management to sustain the 
finest possible fishing for the Stale’s residents and 
visitors. 

A cooperative fishery unit at Utah State Univer- 
sity, under the guidance of representatives of the 
University, State Department of Fish and Game, 
and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, is 
providing training to graduate students in fishery 
science. Students pursue studies related to the 
fishery resources of the Green River and Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir, life histories of important fish, 
aquatic environment, and survival of hatchery fish 
under natural stresses. 

As part of their fishery management services, the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife conducts 
fishery surveys on Federal areas in the State, and 
coordinates fishery activities on Federal areas with 
those of the State Game and Fish department in 
the immediate vicinity. Fishery management serv- 
ices are also carried out at national wildlife refuges, 
on the Uintah and Ouray Indian reservation, and 
several military bases. 


The Bureau's wildlife management programs in- 
clude predatory animal and rodent control. Tlie 
Bureau also maintains four game management 
agents in the State (two at Salt Lake City, one at 
Brigham City, and one at Richfield) who enforce 
Federal conservation laws and conduct licld activi- 
ties in the migratory bird management program. 
They cooperate with the Utah Fish and Game De- 
partment in their enforcement and management 
work. 

Utah’s Federal aid funds for lish and wildlife 
restoration have been used to acquire big game 
ranges and waterfowl habitats, develop and main- 
tain waterfowl areas, con.strnct fishing lakes, rc- 
vegetate depleted big game ranges, conduct game 
trend and harvest surveys, and conduct research on 
wildlife management program.s. 

The service’s Bureau of Commercial Fisheries con- 
ducts consumer education programs in Utah to de- 
velop new markets for fishery products protluccd 
in all sections of the country. Although the Bureau 
docs not maintain a marketing office in Utah, it 
serves the State from the Terminal Island, Calif., 
office. 

Further information on the activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Utah can bo ob- 
tained from the area supervisor of the Branch 
of River Basin Studies, Federal Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 



Bureau of Land Management 


The Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management administers approximately 46 percent 
of the total land area in Utah. This amounts to 
24,864,089 acres, about two-thirds of all Federally 
administered lands in the State. 

Bureau of Land Management activities in Utah 
are directed from the State Office located in Salt 
Lake City, and from district offices in Brigham City, 
Murray, Fillmore, Cedar City, Richfield, Monticello, 
Price, Vernal, and Kanab. Status records for Fed- 
eral lands in Utah are maintained at Salt Lake City. 

Management of the public domain in Utah re- 
quires that the lands be described in small, readily 


identifiable units. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment accomplishes thi.? by land ownership surveys. 
Some 44 million acres of Utah’s 52,696,960 acres 
of land have already been surveyed. In recent years, 
use of modern equipment has enabled the Bureau 
to accelerate this work. Helicopters uow transport 
survey crews within minutes to areas once consid- 
ered almost inaccessible. 

Conservation is a guiding concept in the Bureau’s 
program for managing carefully the renewable re- 
sources on the public lands in Utah. Bureau of 
Land Management’s conservation programs arc 
concerned with fire protection; management of 





The protection and development of 24.8 million acres of public-domain lands in Utah is the major responsibility of BLM, 


grazing and tiinhcr liarvcsUng; planting or reseed- 
ing to improve timber stnnd.s or range cover; con- 
trol of noxious weeds, limber (.llscascs, and insect 
pests; and erosion control. 

The Ihirciiu of Land Management’s accompllsb- 
mcius in Utah include building 8,000 check dams 
to decrease riu\-olT in gullies and canyons; putting 
up 4,000 miles of fencing; re.secding approximately 
200,000 acres of land; constructing nearly 2,000 
reservoirs; treating approximately 50,000 acres for 
weed control; building more than 2,500 miles of 
truck trails on public lands, and establishing 150 
spring developments and 150 wells. 

Management of the public land in Utah is carried 
out by the Bureau of Land Management under au- 
thority of .several public land laws passed by Con- 
gress. Livestock grazing on public lands is ad- 
ministered under provisions of tlie Tftylor Grazing 
Act of 1934 and other related laws. The mining 
laws provide either for ownershij), through patent- 
ing of valid mining claims, or for the right to ex- 
tract minerals from unpatented claims. The Small 
Tract Act and the Recreation and Public Purposes 
Act provide for the transfer of land out of Federal 
ownership for various uses. 

Public domain lands for many years have been 
used for outdoor recreation. Until recently, how- 


ever, adequate facilities for recreation have been 
lacking. As a result of increased need and interest 
in recreation facilities during recent years, the Bu* 
rcau of Land Management has cooperated with 
Federal, State, and local agencies in planning and 
constructing recreation sites. Some sites— including 
Kodachrojne Flats, Dixie State Park, and Valley of 
the Goblins— have been transferred to the State for 
development, In other major areas, such as the 
Oinyonlands National Park and the huge recrea- 
tion areas created by the construction of Flam- 
ing Gorge and Glen Canyon Dams, the Bureau of 
Land Management has worked closely with other 
Federal agencies in developing the recreation po- 
tential. 

Bureau of Land Management administration of 
public lands in Utah channels several million dollars 
a year into the public treasuries. Of the total 
receipts, a percentage — amounting to nearly $6 mil- 
lion in a recent fiscal year— is turned over to the 
State and used, according to State law, principally 
for the operations of public schools. 

Additional information about public lands 
and activities of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Utah is available from the BLM State 
Office, Darling Building (P.O. Box 777 ), Salt 
Lake City, 84110 . 
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Reclamation 


The Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation works to achieve the wisest possible develop- 
ment and utilization of Utah’s water resources. The 
Bureau’s efforts to solve the State’s water problems 
have resulted in many noteworthy accomplishments. 
The Strawberry Valley Project, the first Federal 
Reclamation project built in Utah, was begun in 
1905, and since then eight other projects have been 
completed. The primary purpose of these projects 
is to supply Utah’s already irrigated farms with the 
supplemental water they vitally iveed to sustain crop 
growth. 

Reclamation projects have significantly aided the 
agricultural sector of Utah’s economy and still 
greater benefits are expected from projects currently 
underway. The Bureau of Reclamation’s Wclwr 
Basin Project, for example, by storing and regulating 
practically all the flows of the Weber River, will 
eventually bring supplemental water to about 70,000 
acres of presently irrigated farms and full water 
supplies to over 40,000 acres of presently unirrlgatcd 
lands, Two proposed projects, one on Bear River 
and the Dixie Project on the Virgin River, would 
provide further water to relieve other irrigation 
shortages. 

But irrigation is by no means the only use for 
water in Utah. Following World War II, Utah’s 
economy rapidly turned industrial with the result 
that large areas of irrigable farmland, especially 
along the Wasatch Front, were develoj'icd into urban 
and commercial centers. The State’s water require- 
ments reflected this economic shift, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation recognized the necessity of meeting 
new municipal and industrial needs. Today, nearly 
one-half million people in Utah get all or part of 
their municipal and industrial water from Reclama- 
tion projects. The Weber Basin Project, for ex- 
ample, in addition to supplying irrigation water to 
farms, provides Utah with an important municipal 
and industrial water service which will become even 


more extensive when tlic project is comj^lctcd. 
Completion of this project will allow maximum 
utilization of the water resources available in the 
Wcl>er River drainage area. If con.structcd, the 
Bear River Project and the Dixie Project would also 
furnish Utah’s cities and factories with water. 

By far the most important of Utah’s Reclamation 
projects is the Central Utah Project which, cxccj)t 
for the small operating Vernal Unit, is in the early 
planning stage. The $300 million initial phase of 
the Prtijcci, actually a participating segment of the 
Colorado River Storage Project, will bring supple- 
mental irrigation and municipal and industrial water 
to a large area in central Utah, including tltc lieavily 
populated Salt Lake and Utah Counties. Supple- 
mental water will be deliverctl to about 1 13,000 acres 
of presently irrigated, but water-short iarinland. 
More than 40,000 acres now unirrigalcd will receive 
a full water supply. In addition, tins initial phase 
will develop enough municipal and industrial 
water annually to support an additional popula- 
tion of3ao,ooo people in Utah and supply them with 
over 3 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy. It 
is no exaggeration to say that construelion of the 
initial phase of the Central Utah Project will vitally 
benefit Utah's future economic growth. 

But the initial phase of the Central Utah Project 
is only the first step toward the ultimate goal of de- 
veloping a major part of Utah’s share of water from 
the Colorado River. In the final stage, a tunnel 
would be constructed beneath the Uinta Mountains 
to channel water of the Creen River, a major trib- 
utary of the Colorado, from Flaming Gorge Reser- 
voir to the Uinta Basin. Studies of the feasibility of 
this stage of the project arc untlerway. 

Additional information on Federal Reclama- 
tion projects in Utah can be obtained from the 
Regional Director, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Box 11568, Salt Lake City. 
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Students at a wotl<sliop In an Indian school use a tape recorder as part of their Italnins in the English language, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 



In acUlition to resource conservation and develop- 
ment work on Indian land, the Department of the 
Interior’s Hurcau of Indian AlTairs assists Indians 
of Utah in other forms of economic development 
and provides litem with community services in the 
fields of education, welfare, cmitloymcnt assistance, 
and law enforcement. 

Although Utah has assumed responsibility for 
educating its Indian citizens, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs operates three schools and a dorininalory for 
Navajo children from isolated areas. The Inter- 
mountain Boarding School at Brigham City enrolls 
over 2,000 Navajo pujuls from Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Utah who lack adequate educational oppor- 
tunities on the reservation. Although this school was 
initially established for over-age Navajo youth with 
little or no education, its program has been modi- 
fied through the years to serve the changing needs 
of students. It now includes elementary and sec- 
ondary grades as well as special accelerated courses 


required by ovcr-.'ige, undereducated children. 
Students who remain at the Intermountain school 
during the summer months enjoy a special program 
involving educational trips, student employment, 
and recreational activities. 

Two other boarding schools serve the needs of 
Navajo children on the Utah portion of the reserva- 
tion, and a Bureau-operated dormitory at Richfield 
provides boarding accommodations for Navajo pu- 
pils attending local public schools. Two school 
districts — Uintah and Sevier — enroll Indian children 
from nontaxable lands since they receive financial 
assistance for the purpose from the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

The Bureau conducts a welfare program on the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation and on the Utah 
portion of the Navajo Reservation. On the latter 
reservation, general assistance is provided to needy 
Indians who do not meet eligibility requirements 
for public assistance (Old Age Assistance, Aid to 
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Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind, and Aid to 
the Totally and Permanently Disabled). There is 
also a tribal welfare program on the Navajo Res- 
ervation which offers emergency assistance, school 
clothing, work projects, and certain medical needs. 
On the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, the tribe 
provides general assistance from tribal funds. Child 
welfare services are available on both reservations, 
as are social services, which include advice and 
counsel to Indians in planning constructive use of 
their own funds. The latter has been a particularly 
important activity on the Uintah and Ouray Res- 
ervation. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs helps eligible In- 
dians achieve self-sufficiency through employment. 
Because many adult Indians lack the skills needed 
to obtain gainful, steady employment, the Bureau 
helps them to get necessary vocational training, and, 
in certain instances, on-the-job training in manu- 
facturing plants on or near reservations. At the 
Uintah and Ouray Agency at Fort Duchesne and 


at the Iiitermountain Indian School, the Bureau as- 
sists Indians in obtaining temporary and seasonal 
employment. 

In Utah, the State does not have jurisdiction over 
crimes committed by Indians on the reservations. 
Most major offenses involving Indians on reserva- 
tions, as defined by the .sjjccial or general laws of 
the United States, are subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Mo.st lesser offenses by Indians are tried in 
the local Indian courts. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs assists tribes in their local law enforcement 
programs. 

Additional information on Indians and res- 
ervations in Utah and the activities of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs can be obtained by 
writing the Phoenix Area Office, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 124 W. Thomas Road, Phoenix, 
Arh., 85011, or the Uintah and Ouray Agency, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fort Duchesne, Utah, 
84026. 



Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior administers a program of grants- 
In-aid available to all States for outdoor recreation 
planning, acquisition, and development. Author- 
ized by the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 , this program provides Federal matching 
funds for State and local outdoor recreation projects. 
The Land and Water Conservation Fund derives 
moneys from “pay-as-you-go” user fees and entrance 
charges at Federal recreation areas, sale of surplus 
Federal property, a Federal tax on motorboat fuels, 
and advance appropriations. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation provides tech- 
nical assistance to Utah and other States in statewide 
"'"nning necessary for State participation in the 
'tching fund program. These plans provide 
for future outdoor recreation develop- 
idividuals, private organizations, cities, 


counties, and various units of the State government. 

Chief duties of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
are to cooperate with the States on outdoor recrea- 
tion matters, promote coordination in Federal out- 
door recreation programs, administer the grants-in- 
aid program, and develop a long-range, continuing 
nationwide outdoor recreation plan based on State, 
Federal, regional, local, and private plans. The Bu- 
reau manages no laad.s or recreation facilitic.s. 

The Governor of Utah has cle.signatcd the State 
Planning Coordinator to serve as Liaison Officer for 
the State in working with the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 

Additional information, on the Bureau may 
be obtained from the Regional Director, Mid- 
Continent Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, 7860 West I 6 th Avenue, Denver 15, 
Colorado. 
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At Dinosaur NaHonol Monument visitors can view embedded fossil bones 
of prehistoric creatures and watch scientists at work recovering remains. 


The Department of the Interior’s National Park 
Service administers national parks, national monu- 
ments, national historical sites, and national recrea- 
tion areas, all of which were described earlier 
under '‘Outdoor Recreation”. With its long-range 
development program, the National Park Service 
will continue improving these areas wherever jjossi- 
hle by buildittg more campsites, picnic grounds, 
overnight nccotninodations, trails, and other recrea- 
tion fncilitics. Additional interpretive talks and 
guided tours of historic, scenic, and scientific sites 
arc also planned. 

Ilxcavntion and stabilization of the ruins at the 
Square Tower House Group in Plovenwccp Na- 
tional Monument is continuing to open more of 
these historic ruins to the public. Relicfing of fossils 
at the Quarry at Dinosaur National Monument 
is also scheduled to go on. In addition, new roads 
will be constructed at the Quarry-Blue Mountain and 
Harpers Corner areas, and a new campground built 
near Green River. The campground at Zion Na- 
tional Park will be expanded and more overlooks to 
view Zion’s fantastic erosion formations will be pro- 
vided. A new road from Lee Pass to Overlook 
parking area is planned; a spur will be extended to 
the parking area below Tucupit Point. A visitor 
center is being built at Capitol Reef. 

Over the next few years, significant developments 
will take place at Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area. At Rainbow Bridge Landing in the Glen 
Canyon area, where Lake Powell is confined be- 
tween the high, sheer walls of a canyon, floating in- 
stallations including a dock, park ranger station, 
marine fueling station, and a refreshment stand will 
be built. Also planned is a floating walkway and 


water access to the previously almost inaccessible 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument. 

Other plans for the Glen Canyon area include 
building more camp and picnic grounds, a campfire 
circle or ampitheater, marinas, dining and overnight 
accommodations, stores, service stations, roads, and 
trails. 

Two national recreation areas and a national 
monument have been proposed for addition to the 
National Park System in Utah. Proposed Flaming 
Gorge National Recreation Area, which would be 
jointly administered by the National Park Service 
and the Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service, 
would include the pi-mile long reservoir formed by 
Flaming Gorge Dam and the spectacular Flaming 
Gorge and Red Canyon, both carved in the Uinta 
Mountains by the Green River. Boat launching 
ramps and access road have already been con- 
structed for the reservoir at Lucerne Valley and 
Antelope Flat, two areas to be further developed 
in the near future. Plans include starting a ferry 
service to connect the two areas and building camp 
and picnic grounds, trailer parks, dining and over- 
night accommodations, service stations, stores, roads, 
trails, a campfire circle or amphitheater, and a 
marina. 

Another proposal would establish a large part 
of Antelope Island and the immediately surround- 
ing waters of the Great Salt Lake as the Great Salt 
Lake National Monument. 

Additional information on programs of the 
National Park Service and areas administered 
in Utah can be obtained from the headquarters 
at the Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C., 20240. 
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The State Resources Series 

The '‘Natural Resources of Utah" is one 
of a series of publications on the various 
States. Similar booklets on the States of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
New Mexico, Washington (each 50 
cents), Arizona, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, and West Virginia (each 45 
cents) are also for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
20402 . 


U.5. GOVERNMENT PRIKnNGOFrlCE;IS6S O— 74a-34» 

For Knlc by the Superintendent of DncuincnU, U.S, Qoverii- 
ment Printing oaicc 

Wneliington, D.C., 20402 - Price 40 centu 

(front cover) Scenic Alpine drives wind along through 
Utah's pinon pines and past gently rolling mountains 
and foothills, 

(back cover) Rainbow Bridge, one of the Nation's 
greatest monuments, is a blend of color, grace and massive 
strength. 





The Future 


A wealth of land, water, mineral, fish and 
wildlife resources support Utah’s vigorous 
economy and thriving industries. The State 
is blessed with an array of scenic wonders and 
great recreational assets which are just begins 
ning to be tapped. 

From the days of the pioneers, Utah’s people 
have shown a dynamic responsibility in pro- 
tecting and developing their resource heritage. 
Utahans learned early the necessity for wise 
use of water to make the land rich and pro- 


ductive, and they have been both conscientious 
and creative in their efforts to insure adequate 
supplies of this resource. 

This combination of a resource-conscious 
people and a resource-laden land has spurred 
Utah’s progress in the past and will sustain the 
State’s growth in the years to come. Natural 
resource agencies of the Federal Government 
will continue to work with local and State 
agencies for the future well-being of the Bee- 
hive State. 
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Created in i8/)9, the Dcparunent of the Interior — a Dc- 
|)artmeiit of Conservation — is concerned with the manage- 
ment, conservation, and development of the Nation's water, 
fish, wildlife, mineral, forest, and park and recreational 
resources. It also has major responsibilities for Indian and 
Territorial affairs, 

As the Nation’s principal conservation agency, the Depart- 
ment works to assure that nonrencwable resources are de- 
velo]Jcci and used wisely, that park and recreational resources 
are conserved for the future, and that renewable resources 
make their full contribution to the progress, prosperity, and 
security of the United States — now and in the future. 


